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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

Pure Sociology : A Treatise on the Origin and Spontaneous De- 
velopment of Society. By Lester F. Ward. New York, The Mac- 
millan Co., 1903. — pp. xii, 607. 

To attempt an account of this work or an estimate of its value as a 
contribution to sociology would not be in place in this Review, even 
if the present writer were competent for such a task. An appreciation 
of the results attained for sociology by the labors which have extended 
through so many years, and have had so many obstacles to surmount, 
must come from fellow workers in the cause of determining the prin- 
ciples and methods of the still inchoate science. The interest of the 
student of philosophy and psychology lies, first, in seeing what the 
author's conception of sociology is, and therefore what relation soci- 
ology is conceived to occupy to social psychology, ethics, the phi- 
losophy of history, and various other social sciences ; and secondly, in 
case the author covers fields which are worked also by the philosopher 
or psychologist, in comparing his treatment with that of other workers. 

Dr. Ward's view of sociology inevitably invites such comparison. 
For the subject matter is declared to be ' human achievement. ' 
Another definition is that pure (as distinguished from applied) soci- 
ology is " a treatment of the phenomena and laws of society as it is, 
an explanation of the processes by which social phenomena take place, 
a search for the antecedent conditions by which the observed facts 
have been brought into existence, and an etiological diagnosis that 
shall reach back as far as the state of human knowledge will permit 
into the psychologic, biologic, and cosmic causes of the existing social 
state of man." It is evident, also, that Dr. Ward is at least as much 
interested in his etiological diagnosis as in the phenomena and laws 
of society. In round numbers, about one fourth of the volume is de- 
voted to the general logical and methodological discussion, one fourth 
to cosmic and biologic material, one fourth to analytic and genetic 
psychology, and one fourth to human society. Moreover, the author's 
view of what may properly be regarded as a cause of the existing 
social state is very catholic. Something over thirty pages are devoted 
to a discussion of the relation of the sexes in plants and animals as 
preface to the author's ' gynsecocentric theory.' In tracing the ' bio- 
logic ' origin of the subjective faculties, a beginning is made with the 
nebular hypothesis. The author's interest in botany prompts frequent 
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excursions into that field for analogies. Many topics of various sorts 
are adverted to in passing, as if on the theory that sociology as a sci- 
entia scientiarum 'embraces all truth' (p. 91). 

The work is thus constructed on lines similar to those of Schopen- 
hauer's The World as Will and Idea, or of Spencer's "Synthetic 
Philosophy ' ' , rather than of a distinctive treatise on society, and much 
of its subject matter covers ground which the philosopher and psy- 
chologist have regarded as theirs. Of course there can be no valid 
objection to this, if the material is so treated as to yield new or better 
results than at the hands of former workers. Philosophers since Plato 
have written of society ; there is no reason why the sociologist should 
not write philosophy and psychology. Social and genetic psychology 
are certainly not so far advanced as to be disposed to reject aid from 
any source. At the same time, it is almost inevitable that the writer 
who comes to these fields from a different line of work should fail to 
be acquainted with the history of investigation, or at least should miss 
the full significance of the past century of criticism and revision, even 
when certain aspects of it are known. Certain points in which the 
author appears not to be in agreement with the views of philosophy 
and psychology will be noted farther on. 

The book is divided into three main sections: "Taxis," "Gen- 
esis," and " Telesis." One would not begrudge anew science any 
needful assistance in the way of technical terms, and so one is willing 
to accept "taxis" instead of scope and method, and "telesis" for 
the treatment of phenomena which result from intention or design ; 
but it seems quite undesirable to give the perfectly well-established 
terms ' genesis ' and ' genetic, ' a meaning at once narrower and 
broader than that of current usage. For the author means by genesis 
not " coming into being," or origination in general, but only proc- 
esses characterized by the absence of intention, and calls the drifting 
of an iceberg a ' genetic ' process. 

Perhaps the author would not care to press this meaning of genetic 
in his definition of sociology as being a ' genetic ' product from 
the other sciences ; for, although he says that the special sciences 
' spontaneously generate it, ' he yet might allow some element of 
purpose or intention in the ordering of the materials. 

As in the author's former works, the line is sharply drawn between 
the dynamic and the directive agency. The dynamic agency is 
declared to be feeling, or the ' subjective ' (' subjective ' is apparently 
used as a synonym for ' relating to the organism ' ) ; the directive 
agency is the intellect. "The distinction is generic and there are no 
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intermediate stages or gradations from one to the other. ' ' One is a 
force, the other is a relation (p. 457). From the former, and by 
' genetic ' processes, spring not only desire and will but all forces, 
moral, aesthetic, and intellectual. The latter, viz., the directive agency 
having as its root ' indifferent ' sensation (as opposed to the ' inten- 
sive,' or pleasure-pain sensation which is the basis of feeling) gives 
rise to ' advantageous ' and ' non -advantageous ' faculties. 

The question at once arises : Is this division between dynamic and 
directive agency, regarded by the author as absolute, or only as a con- 
venient abstraction in treating certain aspects of a complex human 
nature in which directive and dynamic agencies are constantly and 
reciprocally shaping or affecting each other ? If we could suppose 
that the author views the division merely as an abstraction, there is 
much in the treatment with which the psychologist could heartily 
sympathize. For Dr. Ward makes a serious attempt to trace the 
origin and growth of conation and pleasure-pain feeling, on the one 
hand, and of intellect, on the other, and the psychologist's treatment 
of these topics, while not so entirely non-existent as the author seems 
to think, is still very meagre. If the author would write impulse or 
conation for feeling (as has been pointed out in reviews of his previous 
works), present psychology would go along with him in giving this a 
relative priority to intellect. We may properly call the instincts, 
feelings, and passions the driving forces in society. 

But the distinction does not seem to be taken merely as a convenient 
abstraction. The claim is frequently made that we have to do with 
distinct agents governed by distinct laws. " Social forces are natural 
forces and obey mechanical laws. . . . This is as true of the spiritual 
as of the physical forces" (p. 462). Where there is purpose, other 
laws must be sought. The conception of ' idea forces, ' which in 
bringing out the motor nature of consciousness has certainly performed 
important service, is said to involve a psychological jumble. 

The author is indeed aware that conation as it develops implies 
some ideation, but his treatment of this is certainly nothing less than 
naive. In explaining desire (p. 137), it is noted that "desire pre- 
supposes memory, which must therefore be one of the earliest aspects 
of mind." (It seems fair to suppose that ' mind ' here stands for in- 
tellect or objective mind, cf. the collocation on p. 176.) The expla- 
nation now follows : "In fact memory is nothing but the persistent 
representation of feeling, continued sense vibrations after the stimulus 
is withdrawn, and involves no mystery." There is apparently no 
consciousness in the author's mind of the mixed category involved in 
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the phrase ' sense vibration, ' and no difficulty in identifying ' repre- 
sentation ' and memory with continued vibration. And lest it be 
thought that the ' vibration ' is merely a metaphorical term which is 
not intended literally, the next sentence amplifies the point and shows 
how there is ' no mystery. ' " Just as a bell will continue for a time to 
ring after the clapper ceases to beat upon it, so the nerve fibers or 
protoplasmic gelatine, continues to vibrate for a time after the object, 
agreeable or the reverse, is no longer in contact with it " ; and a little 
later we have the phrase ' mnemonic vibration. ' There has been 
some progress in psychology since Hobbes, and while it goes without 
saying that the psychologist supposes some nervous process, — not 
quite so simple, perhaps, as that of mechanical inertia, — it is also true 
that modern psychology is aware that it cannot solve psychological 
problems by physical or biological categories. 

Dr. Ward has indeed elsewhere (p. 79 ff. ) expressed his apprecia- 
tion of a principle which, if carried through consistently, would have 
led to the reconstruction of his work. This is the principle which 
Wundt calls ' Creative Synthesis ' and states : ' ' There is absolutely no 
form which, in the meaning and value of its content, is not something 
more than the mere sum of its factors or more than the mere mechan- 
ical resultant of its components. ' ' The principle is, of course, as old 
in essence as Aristotle, and has been prominent since Kant, but its 
full methodological significance is not always seen. Dr. Ward uses it 
to make possible a connected history of the successively higher prod- 
ucts of nature, from ether through chemical elements, organic com- 
pounds, protoplasm, to man and society. Each higher product has a new 
and distinctive property (pp. 92 ff. ). Every modern worker assumes 
that there must be such historic continuity ; but this principle by no 
means explains anything. To use it as an explanation would be as 
unscientific as to suppose that ' evolution ' is itself an explanation 
rather than a problem. ' Creative synthesis ' and ' evolution ' are both 
more fruitful ways of stating the problem, but they are statements, not 
solutions. For the principle in question calls attention to the fact 
that we have not explained any form completely by analyzing it into 
its factors and components. So long as we remain scientists in a lim- 
ited field, it means, therefore, that the biologist cannot complete his 
work by a chemical statement, nor a psychologist his by a biological 
— much less by a mechanical statement. For the new content de- 
mands its own treatment. If, however, we become metaphysicians as 
well as scientists, in the sense of trying to read the process as a whole, 
then, as Aristotle taught, the principle means that the earlier must be 
read in the light of the completed process as truly as vice versa. 
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The use of the term ' natural ' is also somewhat irritating to the 
student who is familiar with the ambiguities in that term and with the 
controversies which have raged. To him it does not seem " a para- 
dox that the artificial is superior to the natural, " if by natural we 
mean what is devoid of intelligence. Nor does it seem important 
to argue that all faculties have a natural origin, if we use the term 
nature as comprehending all experience. But, at the same time, such 
an account of the origin of perception and reason as is found on pp. 
477 ff. will be far from satisfactory. ' Perception of relations, ' which is 
here made so easy, involves far more complex processes than are here 
suggested. Numerous other illustrations could be given of what to 
the student of philosophy and psychology must appear as instances of 
explanations which ignore the difficult points of the problem. The 
psychology of the book will in general be likely to serve a purpose by 
provoking the psychologist to give fuller treatment to genetic prob- 
lems, rather than as a positive solution. 

J. H. Tufts. 
The University of Chicago. 

Principia Ethica. By George Edward Moore. Cambridge, at 
the University Press, 1903. — pp. xxvii, 232. 

" One main object of this book," says the author, may " be ex- 
pressed by slightly changing one of Kant's famous titles. I have en- 
deavored to write ' Prolegomena to any future Ethics that can possibly 
pretend to be scientific ' " (p. ix). 

Fortunately for the reviewer, Mr. Moore has made the task of pre- 
senting the fundamental theses advocated by him an easy matter, for 
at the end of each chapter one finds an adequate summary of the pre- 
ceding discussions. By quoting these summaries the reviewer can 
therefore put the reader in possession of the contents of the book. 
As most of the points urged cannot be debated without occupying 
more space than a review puts at one's command, there will be no 
attempt to criticise the positions taken by the author. Many of them 
seem to be extremely questionable, and the arguments employed to 
support them are often more ingenious and subtle than convincing, 
but this is not the place to canvass them satisfactorily. 

At the close of the first chapter, which deals with ' ' The Subject - 
Matter of Ethics, ' ' Mr. Moore tells us that he has ' ' endeavoured to en- 
force the following conclusions. ( 1 ) The peculiarity of Ethics is not 
that it investigates assertions about human conduct, but that it investi- 
gates assertions about that property of things which is denoted by the 



